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IT’S NOT SO FAR 
TO CHRISTMAS 


DOWN TO HIS JOB 


It’s a long, long way—more than half-way round the world 
in fact—from Britain to Christmas Island, the mid-Paciiic base 
of the R.A.F. That is why the transport planes that keep this 
outpost supplied are now flying from Singapore, instead of 
from Britain, making a twice-weekly trip of 10,000 miles via 
Darwin, Amberley (near Brisbane), Fiji, and Honolulu, where 
the airmen’s rations come from. 


^bout 200 Servicemen (mostly 
airmen) are stationed on this 
remote island, a big coral atoll 
over 100 miles in circumference. 
They share it with a few hundred 
South Sea islanders working in the 
coconut plantation that was started 
by Captain Cook, who discovered 
Christmas Island in 1777 on 
Christmas Eve. 

As we have said, it’s a long 
way from home; but there arc 
compensations. Warm all the 
year round, it is fanned by cool 
sea breezes, and shaded by palms 
and umbrella trees. The airmen 
spend their spare time sun-bathing, 
swimming, fishing, or water ski-ing 
in the lagoons. And at dusk they 
can laze on the silvery sands, 
watching the giant land crabs 
scuttling harmlessly in and out of 
their holes under the palm trees. 

But in addition to all these tropic 
island delights, the airmen have 
their own radio station, a cinema 
showing the latest films, and 


Just between ourselves 


After his first ceremonial 
parade, Shaun, the Irish wolf¬ 
hound mascot of the Irish 
Guards, seems to be getting 
a “well done” recognition 
from his handler at Welling¬ 
ton Barracks, London. 


pleasant neighbours who fre¬ 
quently stage colourful festivals 
with South Sea Island music. 

Then there is the lure of hidden 
treasure, without which no South 
Sea Island would be complete. 
Strewn along the west coast for 
20 miles are the remains of old 
ships—wrecked on the island 
reefs. The airmen make boat 
trips to them and, although they 
have not yet found any “pieces of 
eight,” they intend to explore 
certain promising wrecks more 
thoroughly with aqualung equip¬ 
ment. 

Amateur naturalists find plenty 
to interest them, Christmas 
Island being celebrated for its bird 
life. In addition to the kokikokiko, 
a kind of reed warbler, there are 
boobies (big gannet-like birds) 
and snowy terns that balance 
their solitary eggs on the forks of 
branches. 

Captain Cook was first attracted 
to Christmas Island by the 
abundance of turtles, near the 
coast, which made a welcome 


The last of B.E.A.’s DC-3s, 
better known as Daktsas, made 
its last flight recently, a routine 
trip from London to Birmingham. 

But the ending of the flight was 
far from routine; in fact it ended 
in dramatic fashion, the plane 
crashing on landing at Birming¬ 
ham in fog. Fortunately, none of 
the passengers or crew were 
injured. 

The flight represented the end 
of an era for B.E.A., for Dakotas 
were the first planes bought by the 
airline when it was formed in 
August, 1946. Altogether, B.E.A. 
Dakotas carried about 8jr million 
passengers and flew 120 million 
miles. They are being replaced 
with turbo-prop Viscounts. 

The Dakota is probably the 
most famous airliner ever built. It 
dominated the airways over the 
United States when it was intro- 


addition of fresh food to his 
crew’s rations. There are few 
turtles left today, but there are 
plenty of sharks, tuna, barracuda, 
manta, and sting-rays. 

It would seem hard to be bored 
on Christmas Island; but if this 
should happen, well, there are 
planes leaving twice a week to 
take airmen on leave to Honolulu 
(Hawaii), where they can be the 
guests in the homes of American 
families. 


duced, and during the war 
thousands of them were in service 
with the Allied air forces. 

They were maids of all work— 
used for transporting troops and 
equipment, towing gliders, para¬ 
chute dropping. They flew low 
over enemy-occupied territory to 
drop supplies to troops, and were 
converted into aerial ambulances. 


NEW MAYPOLE 
WANTED 

A maypole was sold the other 
day on the village green at Temple 
Sowerby, near Penrith. It had 
been there for 52 years, but hav¬ 
ing become unsafe was taken 
down and sold to a farmer to be 
cut into fencing posts. The money 
has gone to a fund to provide a 
new maypole. 


There are still about 5,000 
Dakotas flying with airlines all 
over the world, more than any 
other single type. Altogether, 
11,000 of them were built. 

Even in this age of jets, the 
piston-engined Dakotas are still 
considered useful, B.E.A. receiving 
offers for them almost as soon as 
they are put on to the market. 


This young man with a spanner is 
working in the interior of an 
eighteen-inch telescope ordered 
from a Brighton firm by the 
University of Gottingen, Ger¬ 
many, This Brighton firm makes 
telescopes for observatories all 
over the world. 


Looking after the 
old lady’s pets 

For over 50 years Miss Violet 
Harvey used to rescue stray cats 
and take care of them in her home 
in Hertfordshire. Now she is 84 
and has had to move to an alms¬ 
house; but because she is greatly 
concerned about her big “family ” 
a group of village women have 
undertaken to carry on the good 
work. Calling themselves Miss 
Harvey’s Helpers, they have 
adopted all her cats and kittens 
and send her regular reports about 
their progress. 

Young detectives on the 
track of history 

Several hundred schoolchildren 
in different parts of the country 
are to become detectives this 
Winter under the guidance of 
county archaeological societies. 

All the young detectives will be 
on the track of buried history. 
They will be advised on ways in 
which they can look for finds such 
as pottery and coins, in ploughed 
fields or cliff sides, in ditches or 
on building sites. 


(§) Fleetway Publications Ltd,, I960 


A DC-3 Dakota Picture by courtesy of Flight 
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PARLIAMENT GETS 
BACK TO WORK 


By the CN Political Correspondent 

The Government, with the first session of the Parliament 
elected in October 1959 behind it, has now begun its second 
session. 

A normal Parliament lasts for four or five years, divided 
into sessions. Each session lasts for about 34 parliamentary 
weeks of four-and-a-half days, after allowing for recesses (or 
holidays) at. Christmas, Easter, Whitsun and in the period 
August-October., 

AH the three parties—the Conservatives who form the 
Government, the Labour Party which supplies the official 
Opposition, and the Liberal Party—have now returned to work 
after having held their annual party conferences. 


Although these three political 
parties in Britain are divided 
in outlook, and all have their in¬ 
ternal problems, one thread of 
policy is common to all. it is 
their emphasis on the need to in¬ 
terest young people in what they 
are trying to do. A political party, 
like an industry or business, can¬ 
not progress unless it recruits 
young people. 

Certainly several million young 
people who became eligible to 
vote on becoming 21 by the time 
of the 1959 General Election, 
cast their votes for the first time 
at last year’s poll. And it is a" 
fact that more and more of the 
younger generation are interest¬ 
ing themselves in the work and 
aims of the three parties. 

New Youth Band for 
Gloucestershire 

A Youth Brass Band is shortly 
to be formed in Gloucestershire. 
A committee has been set up by 
the South Gloucestershire Youth 
Association to organise and man¬ 
age the new band, and the cost of 
the instruments, amounting to 
£450, is being met by Gloucester¬ 
shire Education Committee. 

The bandmaster will be Mr. A. 
Selkirk, Music Master of Down- 
end Secondary Modern School, 
Bristol. For.the past nine months, 
he has been conducting a youth 
band at his school. 


The second session at West¬ 
minster opened on 1st November 
with the traditional Speech from 
the Throne. This is always an 
outline of Government purpose 
and policy for the coming session. 
And it is usually drafted by the 
Prime Minister. 

Then follows, for several days 
running,, the Debate on the 
Address. The Debate, according 
to Parliamentary custom, gives the 
opportunity for M.P.s to discuss 
any subject. The Address is 
officially the vote of thanks which 
Parliament, both Lords and Com¬ 
mons, pass to the Sovereign for 
the Gracious Speech, to use the 
ancient term. 

Although the Speech gives 
directions both to Lords and 
Commons in the main, one sec¬ 
tion of it is directed at the 
Commons alone. That is the sec¬ 
tion dealing with money matters. 
For centuries the Commons 
fought first the King and then the 
Lords for the right to run the 
nation’s finances. 

The basis of their case was that 
only those who were directly elec¬ 
ted by the people should have the 
right to tax the people. The 
slogan was, and still is, no taxa¬ 
tion without representation. The 
peers are not elected by popular 
vote. Nor, of course, is the 
Sovereign. 

Matters came to a head about 


half a century ago. In 1909 one 
of our most famous Prime 
Ministers, Mr. David Lloyd 
George, then Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, brought in his 
“People’s Budget” containing 
measures of, reform which were 
unacceptable to the Lords. 

The peers threw it out. The 
Liberal Government of the day 
then passed the Parliament Act of 
1911. Under this the Lords can¬ 
not hold up or reject the Budget 
or any other major finance 
measures proposed by the Com¬ 
mons. 

Wc shall be hearing a lot about 
Government finance in the next 
few months. Our national Budget, 
which is the instrument through 
which the Government raises 
taxes to run the country, is now 
well over £5,000,000,000. It is a 
lot of money, and many M.P.s are 
worried at the way the figure is 
mounting. 

*• 

Controlling the spending 

Conservative back-benchers— 
that is, M.P.s who are not 
Ministers—have been insisting 
that the House of Commons 
should have much more control 
over the way this money is spent. 
As a concession the Government 
has promised them extra oppor¬ 
tunities to examine and discuss 
Government expenditure. 

It is this aspect of our public 
life which should interest younger 
people more than any other prob¬ 
lem. For one day they themselves 
will become taxpayers.. And to 
pay taxes is both a responsibility 
and a duty. 

But what if particular taxes 
are thought to be unfair, or to 
affect some people more than 
others, or to be caused by waste¬ 
ful expenditure of public finance? 
These are questions our M.P.s 
are going to be in a better posi¬ 
tion to answer as the result of the 
extra time the Government is pro¬ 
viding for them to discuss the 
nation's finances. 

Roll up, roll up, 
for the great 
Cycle Show 

• The greatest exhibition of two- 
whceled machines the world has 
ever seen—that is the claim made 
for the International Cycle and 
Motor-Cycle Show at Earls Court 
from 12th to 19th November. 
Over 200 firms of eight different 
countries will be displaying their 
bicycles, motor-cycles, mopeds, 
scooters, and three-wheelers. 

Special features this year in¬ 
clude a touring and camping sec¬ 
tion, a riding school for child 
cyclists, and a fashion theatre 
where models will show the latest 
dress styles for riders on two 
wheels. 

Roadsters with multi-speed gears 
and powerful lighting sets should 
prove another great attraction. 
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NEWS FROM 
EVERYWHERE 


World Refugee Year raised 
about £28;500,000. Britain made 
the biggest contribution — 
£7,735,000. 

Russian engineers have devel¬ 
oped a 400-ton hovercraft capable 
of travelling at 125 m.p.h. on an 
“air cushion ” a few feet above 
water. 

The Royal Mint hopes to com-' 
plete this year the biggest single 
order it has ever received: over 
1,000 million coins for Nigeria. 



Gwynneth Thomas of Bognor, 
Sussex, likes riding and rope¬ 
spinning. Here we see her, 
with all her Western-style 
equipment, at the end of a 
session on horseback. 


A cabin is to be built on Dart¬ 
moor as a base for training young 
people to rough it. 

When a house caught fire at 
Warstock, near Birmingham, 12- 
year-old Edward Davies saved his 
parents and his sister by sliding 
down a stackpipe and hoisting a 
ladder. 

Twelve flamingoes have been 
taken from the lake in Bucking¬ 
ham Palace to spend the Winter in 
the London Zoo. 

On average, 30,000 acres . of 
Britain’s farmland is swallowed up 
each year for new buildings, states 
the Council for the Preservation 
of Rural England. 

A pumpkin weighing over 801b. 
has been grown by 12-year-old 
Colin Cole of Wereham, Norfolk. 


THEY SAY ... 

^J[ore people keep fit . in this 
country by cycling than in all 
other sports, put together. 
Vice-Admiral J. Haglies-Hallett, M.P. 

J do not object to' people look- 
. ing at their watches when I 
am speaking. But I strongly 
object when jhey start shaking 
them to make certain they are still 
going. 

Lord Birkett 


Calypso 



IfHREE 

Bl^EJ m ET The “ Calypso ” is a 

A Club model with lightweight bicycle to 

striking colour finishes %%% de luxe specification at 
and a famous name. a competitive price. You 

_ _ _ have a choice of two 

WLYmrIALJ very modern colour 

A junior bicycle SS schemes, each in a 

specially designed for Sgii distinctive decor, 

boys from 8 to 16 years .wii 
of age. SS: 

■ Stomal Enfield 

Sg Please send me a copy of the 1961 Colour Cycle H 
5 Brochure. m 

11111 . | * ame .| 

lltiitilililliill g ADDRESS . g| 

:ii!!iij!|ijj:jj[s fj| . cn.igi f3 

II Tift ENFIELD CYCLE CO. LTD., REDDITCH. @ 
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THE AUSTRALIAN GOVERNMENT has ordered 
the first full-scale aerial survey of the Great Barrier 
Reef, off the Queensland coast. It is expected to 
reveal new channels for shipping and provide fresh 
information about the reefs geological structure. 


FUN AND FEASTING 
IN NOVEMBER 


The 11th of November, Martin¬ 
mas or the Feast of St. Martin, is 
important as a quarter day in 
Scotland. At one time it was an 
occasion for great feasting, Nov¬ 
ember being the month when 
cattle and sheep were killed to be 
salted down for Winter food. As 
everyone was going to live on salt 
meat, during the following months 
they wanted to take the oppor¬ 
tunity of eating as much fresh 
meat as possible. So some joints 
were saved from the salting and 
cooked for a feast which became 
associated with St. Martin’s Day. 

We often get a few days of mild 
weather about the middle of 
November and our ancestors 
called these days “St. Martin’s 
Summer,” bearing in mind the 
story of St. Martin dividing his 
cloak with a shivering beggar. 


HELICOPTER 
HELPS WITH 
THE FENCING 

The repair and renewal of 
fences on the fells in the Lake 
District is a difficult job, but four 
sheep farmers in the Patterdale 
area have found that hiring a heli¬ 
copter is a splendid way of 
tackling it. 

Oak posts, five hundredweight 
at a time, were carried in a net 
attached to the helicopter and 
then dropped where required. In 
two days six tons of fencing 
materials were moved into posi¬ 
tion, an operation that would 
normally take several weeks. 


For the people of the Bucking¬ 
hamshire village of Fenny Strat¬ 
ford, St. Martin’s Day has special 
interest. There the day is marked 
by the firing of what are called 
“Penny poppers.” Three times 
during the day six “poppers,” cast 
iron canisters containing gun¬ 
powder, are ignited and explode 
with a mighty bang. 

It seems that this rousing cere¬ 
mony originated in the 18th cen¬ 
tury, and from the Buckingham¬ 
shire book in the King's England 
series we learn that it came about 
through an antiquary named 
Browne Willis, who lies in the 
village church which he built. He 
it was who established a fund for 
a yearly service, a dinner, and the 
firing of cannon on St. Martin’s 
Day. 

The Wilkinson 
post office 

For over a century a Wilkinson 
has been running the little post 
office in the hamlet of Upleatham, 
near Guisborough, in the North 
Riding. 

Mrs. Wilkinson, who is in 
charge of it now, took over in 
1947 on the death of her husband. 
He had served for 18 years as 
postman and postmaster, an 
appointment previously held by 
his father for 43 years, and by his 
grandfather for more than 40 
years before that. A proud family 
record! 


Four days in hiding 
under a fireplace 


LONG WAY TO GO 
FOR FISH 

About 225 miles separate Haifa, 
Israel’s chief port on the Mediter¬ 
ranean, from her new port of 
Eilat on the eastern arm of the 
Red Sea. 

But to move two of her latest 
trawlers from one port to the 
other, as Israel is doing, will mean 
a voyage of some 12,000 miles. 
Because the Suez Canal is closed 
to Israel shipping by Egypt, the 
trawlers will have to sail via 
Gibraltar and The Cape to reach 
their new fishing grounds. 

It is estimated that their yearly 
catch will be several times greater 
in the Red Sea than in the 
Mediterranean. 

Sec World Map 


SPACE FLIGHT 
DISPLAYS FOR 
SCHOOLS 

Schools can now have little ex¬ 
hibitions of space flight, borrowed 
from the British Interplanetary 
Society. The material available 
for display includes panels illus¬ 
trating various satellites, the Mer¬ 
cury Project of sending a man into 
space, and a model of the Ameri¬ 
can X-15, the rocket-engined re¬ 
search plane intended to probe the 
fringes of space. 

Another fascinating item is a 
Solar Energy kit, demonstrating 
the possibilities of obtaining un¬ 
limited power from the Sun. Full 
details can be obtained from the 
Society’s headquarters at 12 Bess- 
borough Gardens, London, S.W.l. 


There is a story under a fire¬ 
place at Broadoaks, a manor house 
at Wimbish (near Saffron Walden), 
that is to be restored with funds 
recently granted by the Ministry 
of Works. 

In 1594, when giving shelter to 
a priest could mean death. Father 
John Gerard sought refuge at 
Broadoaks with the Roman Catho¬ 
lic family of Wiseman. The house 
was raided shortly afterwards and 
the priest was hastily thrust into 
a hole under a fireplace in an 
attic, a hiding-place that had been 
formed only a few months earlier. 
His hostess had time only to give 
him a couple of biscuits and a 


little quince jelly before the 
hearthstones were replaced over 
his head and covered with ash. 

In this dark hole, only two feet 
wide and five-and-a-half feet high, 
John Gerard spent four whole 
days; and all the while he was 
there the search went on The 
walls were completely stripped of 
their plaster and panelling—but 
the fireplace was ignored. 

John Gerard got away safely to 
tell the tale of his ordeal in his 
autobiography, which was pub¬ 
lished long after his hiding-place 
had been bricked up. And not 
until 1931 was the hiding-place 
brought to light. 


CAN YOU SPOT THESE DOGS l 




S tart dog spotting right away on the celebrated pink form (L523) 
which your teacher can obtain in bundles of 50 (together with free 
chart in full colour identifying 95 breeds) from:— 

. . Chief Dog Spotter, 10 Seymour St., London, W.l. 

Please hand this to your teacher who will appreciate —»— cSf . 

that Dog Spotting i3 an educational, open air activity r— " FOR 
sponsored by The National Canine Defence League 1 vVATCn 
to encourage kindness to animals. \ A c 1 ‘ — 


Teacher’s Name.... 

Address.„... 


I 

... • 

DS/CN63 * 
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Alex starts 
the new 
Film Club 



Write a carol 
for Christmas 

You may hear it on Children’s Hour 
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Meat-mincer as an 
aid to art 


Write a carol for Christmas, 
and you may hear it in 
B.B.C. Children's Hour, set to 
music by David Davis. 

David Lloyd-James, Assistant 
Head of Children’s Hour, has been 
telling me about this new com¬ 
petition. It will be introduced on 
Thursday, 17th November, by 
Leonard Clark. 

As in previous poetry competi¬ 
tions, there will be two classes of 
entry—for listeners under 12, and 
those from 12 to 16. Your carol 
should hot be longer than 16 


lines, and if you can give it a 
title, and add decorations to your 
entry, so much the better. 

There will, of course, be two 
winners, and whichever Leonard 
Clark considers is the better carol 
will be performed on 15th Decem¬ 
ber, either by a soloist or a choir, 
with composer David at the piano. 

More than 600 entries were re¬ 
ceived when the last poetry com¬ 
petition was held. Leonard Clark 
is hoping for an even greater 
response this time. So get busy, 
you young poets. 


U :: ; @§ - ... ... 

JJere is Alex Macintosh, speci¬ 
ally photographed for CN 
by his wjfe, trying out one of his 
many still cameras before getting 
down to his new job as compere 
for B.B.C. Junior TV’s Film Club, 
which begins its fortnightly run 
this Wednesday. 

Did you know that half the time 
we are watching a film in the 
cinema, we are in total darkness? 
Irr the programme, Alex will stress 
this point in a demonstration of 
•‘persistence of vision,” or slug¬ 
gishness of the human eye, which 
makes cinematography possible. 

As this is the first of the pro¬ 
grammes, Alex will show us some 
of the many cameras and equip¬ 
ment now on the market. 


Dog and Dragon Day 


Tins Wednesday is Dog and 
Dragon Day in I.T.V.’s A to 
Zoo series. The Granada camera 
teams ranged round the London 
Zoo reptile house for these pic¬ 
tures, and also went to Whip- 
snade. 

At Whipsnade it was camera¬ 
man Norman Langley's job to film 
the wolves inside the famous 
Wolves’ Wood. ‘‘I kept pretty 
near the gate,” he told me. ‘‘If 
they had made any signs of 
pouncing I would have been out 
like a shot! Luckily they behaved 
like gentlemen” Some of the 
wolves, in fact, are nearly as tame 
as dogs, now that they do not 
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in Paris—Jill Crusoe and the Sea Monster 
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have to fight to get their food. 

The programme also has good 
pictures of huskies, which come 
from Greenland. At the other 
end of the scale are the Mexican 
hairless dogs, so hot-blooded that 
it is said they can be used as foot- 
warmers! 

The dragon tribe are repre¬ 
sented by lizards and snakes. One 
of the most ferocious creatures 
on view will be the Giant Lace 
Monitor Lizard from China. He 
can be tamed, however, and is 
then quite good-natured, in spite 
of his long claws. Looking at 
him, you would never guess that 
he makes a Chinese table delicacy. 


PROGRAMMES 
and PEOPLE on 
TV and RADIO 
by 

Ernest Thomson 


’When 14-year-old 
Michael Sida. of 
^Twickenham, Middle¬ 
sex. tried his hand at 
making plaster wall 
plaques, he was lucky 
enough to be spotted 
by a professional 
sculptor, who gave 
him lessons. Two 
important results 
followed: his fine 

plaque of the Nativity 
was put on view at 
the Ashley Galleries, 
Westminster; and he 
has now won a place 
in next Sunday's All 
Your Own in B.B.C. 

Junior TV. 

"It's fascinating- to 
watch Michael at 
. work,” I was told by “talent 
scout” Joanne Symons. “He uses 
a rubber mould, and part of his 
equipment is a meat-mincer to 
grind the rubber.” 

Another hobby of Michael’s is 
small planes. He is fascinated by 
private flying and the thought of 
one day having a machine of his 
own. 

Also in the programme is 
Christopher Bennett (14)' who 



Michael Sida takes a cast from the mould 


heads a team of seven boy pup-, 
peteers from St. Michael's 
Secondary Modern School, West¬ 
minster. With 18-inch puppets of 
their own making, they will per¬ 
form Christopher’s play, The 
Ghost of Macbeth Castle. 

Look out too, for 15-year-old 
Robbie Nicholas from Fromc. 
He plays the trumpet and is 
known as Somerset’s pocket Eddie 
Calvert. 


16 -year-old girl designs 
winning dress 


JJave you tried designing a dress 
for Janie Marden, B.B.C. 
television’s Girl in Calico on 
Thursdays? Any idea that young 
people have no chance against 
grown-ups was dispelled after the 
very first programme. ", 

The winner was 16-year-old 
Linda McCredie of Glasgow, who 
designed a shirt-waister " which 
Janie Marden wore- in TV on 
27th October. Linda, who came 


PRUDENCE MEETS A STRANGER 


Prudence Kitten is back for 
another scamper in B.B.C. 
Junior TV this week. Along with 
sister Primrose, she will be seen 
every Friday until Christmas. 
Molly Blake, the pussies’ guardian, 
tells me a stranger turns up this 
time, but what he is must be a 
secret till the first programme. 

“Prudence has been collecting 


all the used rocket-sticks from 
Guy Fawkes’ Day,” Molly tells me. 
“She will find them handy for 
supports for her standard roses. 
She is busy now on the planting— 
a bit late I am afraid. If her 
brother-in-law Nelson comes home 
from sea in time he can lend a 
paw, but you'never know when to 
expect a ship's cat. He has been 
cruising in the Middle East.” 



Molly Blake with Prudence Kitten 


first out of 10,000 entries, is still 
at Queen’s Park Secondary School, 
though. she attends evening art 
classes. 

Entries are reaching Broadcast¬ 
ing House, Manchester, from 
viewers of all ages in all walks of 
life. One design was sent by a 
girl of five. Another was from a 
mother in such a hurry that she 
tore a page out of her son’s school 
exercise book. 

Twice as much 
wizardry 

J^ots of viewers will be sorry 
to hear that Four Feather 
Falls, the first puppet Western on 
TV, js coming to an end on 17th 
November. There is consolation, 
though, for those who enjoy It’s 
Wizard. This popular science 
spot, also on Thursdays, is to be 
doubled in length to 22 minutes, 
to fill the gap left by our Four 
Feather friends. 

This will mean -more work for 
Gordon Luck and his young com¬ 
panion, Jeremy Purser, who asks 
the questions and gets-such prac¬ 
tical answers. Jeremy is not often 
at a loss for an answer himself, 
as he showed by becoming an out- : 
standing prizewinner in Junior 
Criss Cross Quiz. 

Gordon Luck (29) got his first ■ 
TV experience in - Associated- 
Rediffusion schools programmes : 
earlier this year, when he was 
narrator in the Pioneers of Science 
series. He is that rare combina¬ 
tion, an actor and also a scientist. 
He holds a Leeds University 
science degree 
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He flies to make 


folk laugh 

Stan Stennett from Cardiff, star of The Black and White 
Minstrel Show on B.B.C. television, is a versatile performer. 
He plays the guitar and the trumpet and is quite a dancer, too. 
Here is the story of how he climbed the slippery ladder of 
success in show business. 


Ctan Stennett began work a 
long way from the spotlights. 
First he trundled a three-wheeler 
round the streets selling tins of 
fruit and dairy produce. A job as 
a van assistant followed, and after 
that he became a lorry driver. It 
was then that he decided to take 
up the guitar and began to try his 
hand as an entertainer at dinners 
and concerts. • 

Eventually he found two work- 

% i : . . ' | , 


mates who were also attracted to 
show business and they teamed up 
as an amateur act, the Har¬ 
monises. Then he entered an 
amateur , talent contest advertised 
outside a theatre in Newport, not 
far from his home in Cardiff. 

The outcome was an audition 
with the B.B.C. and the resident 
comic's spot in Welsh Rarebit. 
Later he became comedian with 
the B.B.C. Show Band. His biggest 
success to date, how¬ 
ever, has been in The 
Black and White 
Minstrel Show, 

Though he loves 
golf, riding and ski¬ 
ing, Stan’s main 
hobby is flying and 
he has his own plane, 
a Cessna four-seater. 
He believes it is just 
as cheap to run a 
plane as a car when 
there is a lot of long¬ 
distance travelling to 
be done. He also 
finds the Cessna use¬ 
ful for getting home 
quickly to his wife 
and two sons. 




DESIGNED TO MAKE OUR ROADS SAFER 


Stan has formed a “Welsh Air 
Force ” among friends who have 
flown with him. They include 
Jimmy Logan, Tommy Cooper, 
and Harry Secombe, who is the 
Force’s “Defence Minister.” 

Recently, while teaching the 
ex-Welsh international Trevor 
Ford to fly, Stan found he had 
engine trouble. 

After gliding for 15 miles, he 
realised it would have to be a case 
of forced landing and luckily 
managed it in an old airfield at 
Llandow, Glamorganshire. 

Telling the story, Stan says: 
“A very un-funny thing happened 
to me on my way to the theatre 
that night.” 


These are the three designs which gained the chief awards in the 
recent National Road Safety Poster Competition. The winning 
poster (left) is by Mr. Peter Burnhill of Stafford ; the second 
(centre) by Miss Margery Clinton of Dunoon, Argyll ; and the 
third by Mr. John Wormleighton of Kew, Surrey. 


LIVING IN LONDBIRM 


How would you like to live in 
Londbirm? 

The vice-chairman of the Town 
and Country Planning Association 
said recently that London and 
Birmingham might one day grow 
into one huge city. 

He pointed out that about half 
a million people travelled to Lon¬ 
don every day making journeys 
of from 20 to 70 miles. This 
number might be expected to 
double in the next few years. In 


fact we were concentrating too 
much on London. 

“Over the last six years,” he 
stated, “there has been an average 
increase, in the London region, of 
60,000 people every year. The 
London region is growing far 
more rapidly than any other part 
of the country and is closely fol¬ 
lowed by Birmingham. 

“We may find ourselves living 
in a great motorised city which 
may be called Londbirm.” 



lOO Consolation Prizes 

of Nesfle’s chocolate 

RULES 


1. Entries must arrive not later 
than November 30th and cannot 
subsequently be returned to 
competitors. 

2. Entrants must be residents of 
Great Britain, Northern Ireland, 
Eire or the, Channel Islands. 

3. Children of the employees of 
The Nestle Company LtcL, or of 
their advertising agents are not 
eligible to compete. , 

4. Prizes will be awarded for the 
best colouring of the correct 
picture in the following age groups: 


(a) aged 8 and under (b) aged. 9 
or 10 (c) aged 11 to 15, 

5. There will be two winners in 
every group who will each be 
given a new colour camera or 
cash equivalent. 

6 . TOO Consolation Prizes of 
Nestle’s Chocolate will be-awarded 
to the runners-up. 

7. Winners will be notified by 
post, and results may be obtained 
from The Nestle Co. Ltd., afteT 
December 15th. The judges*- 
decision is final. 


f —-— 
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Nestles I 
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1 
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ky bar 1 

WITH M FULL CREAM 


PINO TH 

Six new colour cameras to be won ! 


There is something wrong in one 
of these pictures—a deliberate mis¬ 
take. Spot the mistake and put a 
circle around it. Then colour the 
other picture with paint or crayon. 


Complete the form and send it with both 
pictures plus one wrapper from a 6d. Milky 
Bar (or two wrappers from 3d. Milky Bars) 
to the address below. Competitors from 
Eire send one Milky Bar wrapper. 



year Afestfee flfs/ky 841* A/etv! 


ENTRY FORM 

Post to: 

Nestle’s Milky Bar Competition 
(Dept N.3, 317 High Holborn, 
London, W.C.99 


NAME (Block letters please) . 


AGE 


ADDRESS 


TOWN 


COUNTY. 


HB 41 
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J.W. SPEAR & SONS LTD., Dept.CN, Enfield. Middx. 


The time-honoured way—an expert team of horses with never a 
foot in the wrong place . 


Satisfying beauty 

When the last furrows have 
been made, and the finished plots 
stand, with the rich earth shining 
as though a polishing cloth has 
been used, there is a satisfying 
sort of beauty about it all. It is 
a beauty that on a dark Novem¬ 
ber day seems to recall that great 
promise made at the very begin¬ 
ning of all things: “Let the earth 
bring forth grass, the herb yield¬ 
ing seed, and the fruit tree yield¬ 
ing fruit after his kind.” 

Sydney Moorhouse 


SCRABBLE for 
JUNIORS (Regd 

The young*player’s simplified 
version of the great cross 
word game. The board has two 
playing sides, one gaily illus¬ 
trated for age 6-8, the oth 
3-10. 2-4 players. 

•Reg’d Trade Mari' 10^6 


=1 


CONTACT QUIZ 


The unique electrical quiz game! No 
one can win by remembering posi¬ 
tions. Answer correctly and on 
goes the light. It's fascinating! 
Complete with 12 quiz cards (6 
illustrated); without battery. 

Extra quiz cards 2/6 per nIA 

set of 6, 1X0 


FLOUNDERING 


It's huge fun for all—even 
the very youngest. Excitement 
grows as players collect their 
flounders by throwing dice and 
taking opponent's catches. Any 
number may play. 

5UI 


TELL HE 


Spin the wheel — roll out the 
questions! ‘Tell Me’ is rollick- 
ing fun. You’ll love It 
whether you ar£ 8 or 15 
years. No limit to num¬ 
ber of players. 

4MI 


RAIL RACE 


ing matches take place each 
Autumn and Winter in Great 
Britain alone, and they have be¬ 
come important items on the agri¬ 
cultural calendar in practically 
every country in the world. 

Since the early days, of course, 
there have been many changes 
both in the ploughs used and the 
methods of ploughing. The horse 
eventually superseded the ox 
and now the horse itself has been 
ousted by the tractor on the 
majority of farms. What has not 
changed in ploughing champion¬ 
ships is their purpose: the testing 
of the competitors’ skill in turn¬ 
ing over the soil. 

The British Ploughing Associ¬ 
ation, which promotes the 
National championships, stages 
them in different parts of Great 
Britain in turn so that the type 


The modern way—good work in the furrows by a tractor 


Speed over Britain’s rail trades. 
Travel by your own winning 
route on large, stout map-board. 
Competing with miniature 
engines, players (number 
ing 2-6)are checked or 
sped forward by 'in¬ 
cident cards. 

I7MI 


>od toy shops and depai Cfnent 
>res have Spear’s games. In case of 
Ticulty, write for nearest stockist’s 
me and free illustrated leaflet of 
er 49 Spear’s Games and Toys. 
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CHAMPION PLOUGHMEN 


ON PARADE 

Over ISO ploughmen from all parts of Great Britain will be 
turning up good Yorkshire soil this week. They will be com¬ 
peting in the British National Ploughing Championships, which 
are being held on the 9th and 10th of November at Hutton 
Moor Farm, near Ripon. There they will be making the 
furrows that will not only decide who are Britain’s champion 
ploughmen for 1960, but also who will compete in the World 
Ploughing Championships at Versailles next October. 


HTo get this opportunity of 
ploughing at Ripon, each of 
these competitors has won some 
local or regional match since the 
last National championships took 
place at Ross-on-Wye a year ago. 
Having thus qualified, they will 
now make determined bids to cap¬ 
ture one or other of the two titles 
at present held by Mr. John 
Gwilliam, from Herefordshire, 
and Mr. Henry Jones, from the 
Swansea district of South Wales. 
Mr. Gwilliam is also World 
Champion, a title he won in Italy 
little over a month ago. 

The first National championship 
was held as recently as 1951, at 
Tadcaster, and the World event 
was not introduced until 1953; but 
the story of ploughing matches 
goes back for over 170 years, the 
first being held in Somerset in 
1787. Six ploughmen took part 
and the winner used a two-furrow 
plough drawn by six oxen! 

Nowadays, hundreds of plough¬ 


of soil differs considerably from 
one year to the next; a method 
ideal for the rich, deep loams of 
Somerset may not be suitable for 
the flinty soils of some parts of 
East Anglia. It also awards two 
separate championship titles. On 
one day ploughmen compete for 
what is known as the High Cut 
championship and on the other 
for the Whole Work champion¬ 
ship. 

For horse and tractor 

High cut work, in which both 
horse and tractor ploughmen 
compete, is perhaps the oldest 
form of match ploughing. For a 
long time known as the oat seed 
furrow type of ploughing, it be¬ 
gan in the days when corn was 
not only sown by hand but also 
across the furrows, so that it was 
left to the harrow to cover the 
seed and produce a tilth. When 
done properly it consists of a 
series of tightly packed triangular 


strips of soil and these must con¬ 
tain no gaps through which the 
seed could fall and so get lost 
under the sod. 

A field ploughed in that way 
is a delight to see. But modern 
methods of ploughing which have 
come about with the increased use 
of the tractor demand something 
which can be done quicker, and 
on the majority of farms what is 
known as whole work ploughing 
has taken its place. In this, the 
furrows are much flatter and the 
sod is unbroken as it is turned 
over. Only tractor ploughmen will 
be taking part in this week’s 
Whole Work championship, in 
which, incidentally. World 
Champion Mr. Gwilliam was suc¬ 
cessful a year ago. 

Best work looks best 

Perhaps the real beauty of the 
ploughing match, whether it is 
an important championship or 
just a local event, is that it is not 
necessary to have a knowledge of 
the different styles or other techni¬ 
cal points to enjoy it. The best 
work is not only the most worth¬ 
while but has the added advan¬ 
tage of looking well. 

In the morning, the brightly- 
coloured tractors and the horses, 
so often adorned with gleaming 
brasses that have been family 
heirlooms for generations, go out 
on to a field of green. Then, as 
the first furrows are made, dark 
brown stripes appear across the 
green stripes that grow wider and 
wider as the work continues. And 
all the time the ploughmen are 
going up and down, like weavers 
busily engaged in designing deli¬ 
cate patterns in those two colours, 
brown and green, which are the 
symbols of agriculture. 
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SVIEETTHE POTTO 



Nicky, a recent arrival at 
London Zoo, is a potto, a kind 
of lemur from West Africa. 
Many a visitor would like to 
make a pet of it. 

Stone from Hastings at 
William the Conqueror’s 
Birthplace 

A stone from the walls of Hast¬ 
ings Castle now lies in the castle 
at Falaise, Normandy, where Wil¬ 
liam the Conqueror was born in 
about 1907. 

The inscription on the historic 
stone reads: “This stone from 
Duke William’s Castle at Hast¬ 
ings was brought by a civic 
party and laid by its Mayor as a 
symbol of the friendship existing 
between the towns of^Falaise and 
Hastings. October 1960.” 


MAN OF DISCOVERY 


Portugal honours Prince Henry 
the Navigator 


All Portugal has been celebrat¬ 
ing the fifth centenary of the death 
of her illustrious son, Prince 
Henry the Navigator, one of the 
highlights of the celebrations being 
the unveiling of this huge monu¬ 
ment overlooking the Tagus at 
Lisbon. 

Prince Henry the Navigator was 
born at Oporto on 4th March, 
1394. He was the son of King 
John the First of Portugal and 
his English queen, Philippa, 
daughter of John of Gaunt. 

He first distinguished himself at 
the age of 22, when he attacked 
the Moorish stronghold of Ceuta 
from the sea. Landing with a few 
troops, he swept back the Moors, 
captured the city, and raised the 
flag of Christendom over 'African 
soil. 

But Henry's over-powering am¬ 
bition was to explore the west 
coast of Africa whose extent was 
then mysterious and unknown, for 
the honour and glory of Portugal. 
Tradition has it that he made his 
home at Sagres, near Cape St. 
Vincent, the most westerly point 
of Europe, and there established a 
school of navigation. From about 
1418 and at intervals during the 
following 40 years he sent out 
carefully prepared expeditions to 
seek new lands. 

His ships were very small by 


our standards and his sailors had 
no charts to help them as they 
made their perilous w’ay from 
cape. to cape and bay to bay, 
always southwards. They had many 
failures and many people at home 
laughed at them. But under 
Henry’s inspiration they pressed 
on. He himself went on one or 
two voyages. 

He died on 13th November, 
1460, leaving his country forever 
in his debt. 

Rounding the Cape 

Through his influence, hardy 
Portuguese mariners discovered 
the Cape Verde Islands, re-dis¬ 
covered the Azores, and made 
their way gradually down the west 
coast of Africa. Farther and 
farther south they sailed till at 
last, nearly 40 years after Prince 
Henry’s death, Vasco da Gama 
doubled the Cape of Good Hope, 
went on up the east coast of 
Africa, and found the seaway to 
India. In the same great tradi¬ 
tion, so well and truly laid, came 
the Portuguese discoveries in the 
New World. 

Not without good reason has it 
been said that, largely owing to 
the efforts and inspiration of 
Prince Henry, the Portuguese 
made known to Europe about 
two-thirds of the globe. 



This striking monument in Lisbon commemorates the fifth 
centenary of the death of Prince Henry the Navigator. It shows 
Prince Henry at the bow of an early sailing ship, a caravel, 
leading a group of navigators forward to new voyages of 
discovery. 



With every set of ARTHUR MEE’S 
Children’s Encyclopedia, a 
wonderful solid oak bookcase 
is presented FREE. And a five- 
year readership service also 
goes with each set. 


There’s fun and interest on every page of its 10 fascinating volumes. All the wonders of 
the world in 7,300 pages. And 16,000 illustrations, many in lovely full colour. Reading 
ARTHUR MEE’S Children’s Encyclopedia will not only help you at school, with your 
hobbies, and in your future career ... it will be an exciting adventure ! 

Ask your 'Mother or Father to fill in and post the coupon below. In return you will receive 
a fascinating FREE booklet showing you, in colour, full details of ARTHUR MEE’S 
Children’s Encyclopedia. 


To : THE EDUCATIONAL BOOK CO., LTD., New Fleetway House, Farringdon Street, London, E.C.4. 
Please send me the FREE full-coloured booklet about ARTHUR MEE'S Children's Encyclopedia. 

NAME____...__ .... _ . . ____ 

ADDRESS____ 1 _C.N.60/A 
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ARTHUR MEE’S 
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Where to keep your tortoise 
in the Wintertime 



Tortoises make attractive pets, but they 
need special care at this time of year. 


r J l His is the time of year when 
people who have bought tor¬ 
toises for pets during the Summer 
begin to wonder what to do about 
them for the Winter 

Tortoises are reptiles, like 
snakes and lizards, and are there¬ 
fore cold-blooded. This means 
that they cannot control their 
body temperature like warm¬ 
blooded creatures, such as mice 
and birds—and you and me. They 
get warm and active when the out¬ 
side temperature is warm, and 
cold and sluggish when it is cold. 

The small tortoises usually sold 
as pets in Britain are native to 
countries where it is much warmer 
in Winter than it is here. They 
are often called Greek tortoises, 
but in fact do not come from 
Greece, but from Morocco and 
Algeria in North Africa, countries 
which are warm in the Winter. 

It seems on the face of it rather 
unkind to bring tortoises from 
North Africa to spend the Winter 
in a cold English garden. But 
the tortoises have a way of coping 
with such a calamity. In a cold 
climate, they hibernate in the 
Winter, which means, of course, 
that they lie up, apparently asleep, 
and. do not need to eat anything 
till they wake up again in the 
Spring. But it is most important 
that they should not be disturbed. 

If you have a tortoise and want 
to keep it through the Winter, you 
must do one of two things. Either 
you must keep it awake all the 
time in a warm place—such as a 
greenhouse or a warm kitchen—or 
you must let it hibernate in a cold 
place. It is no good trying to 


make it hibernate in a warm 
place, for it will keep on waking 
up, and this will do it no good 
at all. 

There are various ways of help¬ 
ing a tortoise to hibernate. One is 
to give it a special box from 
which it cannot climb. This is the 
way recommended by Mr. Alfred 
Leutscher, of the British Museum 
(Natural History), in a useful 
lecturette obtainable (3d. post free) 
from the Universities Federation 
for Animal Welfare (UFAW), 7a 
Lamb's Conduit Passage, W.C.l. 
Give it a bed of dry leaves, hay, 
or straw, and be sure to nail some 
wire over the top so that rats 


cannot get in and kill 
it while it is defence¬ 
less. Cover the box 
with sacking, and 
store it for the Winter 
in a dry,, cold place 
that is•free of 
draughts, such as a 
garage, shed, or cellar 
—but remember that 
many cellars are 
damp. 

James Fisher and 
Margaret Shaw, in 
their book on pets 
called Animals as 
Friends, recommend 
that tortoises should 
be allowed to hiber¬ 
nate in the ground, as 
they do in the wild. 
They suggest that if 
the ground is very 
hard, burrows should 
be dug for them about 
a foot deep. Then, 
if they come out 
again while there is still a chance 
of night frost, you should re-bury 
them every evening. 

Tortoises emerge from hiberna¬ 
tion about March, when it is safer 
to bring them into the house and 
keep them there, cosy, until it is 
warm outdoors again. 

Tortoises make fascinating pets 
(though they are vegetarians and 
do not eat slugs), and it is worth¬ 
while taking all the advice in Mr. 
Leutscher’s lecturette, which I 
have just mentioned. And if you 
can persuade your school to hire 
it, UFAW also has a very nice 
short film on the care of tortoises. 

Richard Fitter 
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m RECORD 

New discs to note 


RAY CONNIFF SINGERS: 
Christmas With Conniff on Philips 
BBL7402. The Conniff Singers 
are great favourites in America, 
and their recording of Christmas 
songs is delightful. Most of the 
melodies are jolly, reminding 
everyone of the exciting and 
cheerful side of Christmas. 
Rudolph, the Red-nosed Reindeer, 
Sleigh Ride, and Jingle Bells are 
among the songs. (LP. 35s. 9)d.) 

HENRY BLAIR: Sparky's Magic 
Piano on Capitol EAPI3003. So 
many people have asked for this 
story of Sparky and his Talking 
Piano that this special version has 
been issued telling the whole tale 
once again. (EP. 12s. 34d.) 


KATHLEEN FERRIER: Das 
Lied Von Der Erde on Decca 
LXT5576. This recording, des¬ 
cribed as a 
■'mas terpiece, 
is now re¬ 
issued, uncut, 
on one disc. 

The group of 
songs, one of 
Mahler's last 
major works, 
combines the 
singing of the 
late Miss Fer- 
rier and that 
of the tenor 
Julius Patzak, accompanied by the 
Vienna Philharmonic Orchestra. 
(LP. 38s. lid.) 



MARK WYNTER: Kickin' Up 
The Leaves on Decca 45F11279. 
Here is one of the newest British 
popular singers, and judging by 
this disc he will find success. 
Mark makes sure that the listener 
hears the words, and understands 
their meaning. (45. 6s.) 

MANTOVANI: The Green 

Leaves of Summer on Decca 
4 5 FI 1281. 

This haunting 
melody is the 
theme music 
from the ex¬ 
cellent new 
Western The 
A lama, and 
no doubt this 
will prove an¬ 
other success 
for the Man- 
tovani orchestra (45. 6s.) 


JUDY HOLLIDAY, and DEAN 
MARTIN: Bells Are Ringing on 
Capitol W1435. The disc has 
been made from the sound-track 
of the film. The show has a 
number of good tunes, with par¬ 
ticularly well written lyrics, and 
this recording will be of special 
interest to those who have enjoyed 
the film. (LP. 37s. 9}d.) 

JIMMY EDWARDS and DICK 
BENTLEY: Take It From Here 
on Fontana TFL5103. The Glum 
Family of the famous radio series. 
Take It From Here, meet again 
to recall such hilarious episodes 
as “A Saga Of Sixpence.” With 
Jimmy and Dick are June Whit¬ 
field and Wallas Eaton. The 
scripts by Frank Muir and Denis 
Norden, can well stand up to 
the test of repeated performance. 
(LP. 35s. 9{d.) 



HERO OF QUEBEC— the story of General James Wolfe (8) 

'tfiOLFE MOVED MS TROOPS OUT. OF RANGE 

OF THE LOU/SBOURG GOA'S. LATER F£ 

DREW UPR P LAN Of ATTACK ON TNE 
FORTRESS. .. F Mu idea is tor ourff, 



HAS THE BRITISH ARMY ANY HOPE OF CAPTURING L0UISB0URG ? SEE NEXT WEEK’S INSTALMENT 
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THE CONWAYS 
TAKE COVER 

....... t 

by Geoffrey Morgan 


After discussing the strange cir¬ 
cumstances surrounding the sunken 
aircraft off.Gullmarsh Island, Jerry 
and Jane, with their friend Fergie, 
sail down-river from Potter’s Quay 
to find Dr. Bredon, owner of the 
island, - already salvaging special 
equipment from his plane. While 
they are sailing by, watching div¬ 
ing operations in progress aboard 
the launch, Jerry suddenly tells 
them he thinks that Bredon is not 
working on the plane at all. 

5. Appointment 
at midnight 

'C'ergie eased the mainsheet, 
spilling the wind from.the sail, 
and Whisper rolled back on an 
even keel. Overwhelmed by the 
amazing statement Jerry had sud¬ 
denly thrown at them out of the 
blue, for the moment he could not 
give his full attention to sailing 
the boat. Jane, too, lost interest 
in her duties for'ard, and moved 
closer to her companions, wonder¬ 
ing what had prompted her 
cousin’s startling suggestion. 

Jerry was still gazing back over 


sib.le; but what gives you the 
idea?” 

“Look,” Jerry said, “remember 
vve agreed that if this game of 
Bredon’s was some crazy plan, 
there was no sensible reason we 
could see for it? Well,” he hur¬ 
ried on before they could com¬ 
ment, “it would start to make 
sense if after faking the accident 
to the plane and then explaining 
he was salvaging important equip¬ 
ment from it, there was a wreck 
already there he planned to work 
on.” 

Fergie whistled softly as he 
realised the full meaning of his 
friend’s reasoning. 

“I see,” he nodded. “You 
mean if there was a wreck there 
it might have something that 
Bredon wanted, and the only way 
he could get it without making 
people suspicious was to sink the 
plane in the same spot—as a 
blind?” 

"Or as Jerry would say—a 
cover,” Jane chimed in lightly, to 
remind her cousin of the number 
of times he had used the term. 



Jerry started to haul in with all the excitement of a fisherman 
playing a record catch 


the stern with a look that took in “Exactly,” agreed Jerry. “That’s 
the launch and the shote. why, if you’re game; I wanted to 

Fergie found his voice at last, come back tonight with a grap- 
but it was still marked by his nel.” - 

astonishment. “ We’re game,” Fergie returned 

“You—-you: think there’s, some-’ promptly. “But where did you 
thing else—down . there—how? i .get this sudden solution from? 

What gives you that idea? - What Did you spot a clue as we sailed 
d’you mean, Jerry?” ■ past?” . ... .. 

“Another wreck, of course.” “Yes. You can see for yourself 
There was an undertone of excite-’ as we go back.” Jerry paused, 
ment, in Jerry's voice, but his deciding how best to make his 
words came out calmly. explanation clear, “You'll notice,” 

“Another wreck! What—under he continued, “that the launch is 
the plane?” Jane gasped. lying just above the marker buoy 

“Either under it or alongside it: for the plane, practically opposite 
jolly close, anyway,” Jerry said a.dead tree on the bank.” , 
with surprising confidence. “There’s more than one dead 

“But how d'you figure that - tree along the bank,” Jane’pointed 
out?” ; . . . - out. . 

“ It’s certainly a shaker,” ad- “ I know, but this particular one 
mitted Fergie, regaining some of .stands out. It’s right on the edge 
his composure. And it is pos- Continued on page 10 


Advertiser's Announcement 


PART THREE OF OUR FINE NEW SERIAL 



BILL AND his sister Pat were warming themseives in front of the gas fire one evening, when Air- Therm arrived 
in his Time Rocket . He told them he'd show them the whole wonderful story of coal and gas , and first of all 
he took them back 25 million years to the great forests of the Carboniferous period. Then he showed 
them the accumulation, oyer millions of years, of the coal seams,... 

They'd just seen primitive manhour ancestors, grubbing in the soil for a living over 10,000 years ago .... 


V \A/HEN was coal actually discovered then ? ” asked 
* * Bill as the Time Rocket set off again. 

“ No one’s actually sure about that,” replied Mr. Therm. 
“ A Greek writer who lived about 200 B.C. mentions a 
substance from the earth which burns, and we think he 
meant coal.” 

“ Didn’t our ancestors have it then ?” said Pat. 

“ No,” said Mr. Therm, “ though a flint axe has been 
found in a coal seam, which suggests they might have. 
And we think the Romans used coal. But the earliest 
certain reference to coal being mined in England is a 
note in a Saxon chronicle in 853 A.D.” 

“ Is that where we’re going now ? ” piped up Bill. 

“ No, we’re going on a few hundred years. Hold on, 
here we are ! ” 

With a whoosh the Time Rocket slowed down. 

“ What a wild, primitive country,” said Bill. 

“ Goodness yes, where is it—are we X ” Pat 
corrected herself hastily. 

“ England,” smiled Mr. Therm. 

“ England,” exclaimed Bill, ” but there aren’t any 
people about ! 

“There are,” said Mr. Therm, “but only about 
four million.” 

Stretching from what is now Peterborough to 
Cambridge and Bedford they saw nothing but dreary 
fenland, and to the North there was the desolate 
tract of Lincoln Heath, which gave way to the equally 
bleak fens of Lincolnshire and Yorkshire. 

“ These fens weren’t drained till much later,” 
said Mr. Therm. ' 

“ What's that huge forest X ” shouted Bill. 

“That’s Sherwood. What a pity we haven't got 
time to go and see Robin Hood and his merry men ! 
You see, the forest covered half of Nottinghamshire, 
and then you see there’s forest, wasteland and moor 
all the way to Scotland.” 

THE Rocket stopped, and Pat and Bill looked 
1 out on a strange scene. A man, dressed in a 
rough russet cloak, with an ill-fitting doublet, and 
a leather belt round his waist, was driving a horse 
round and round a curious cog and wheel arrangement. 
The apparatus was connected to a pulley which was 
bringing a basket out of a hole in the ground. 

” What’s in the basket X ” asked Pat. 

“Coal,” said Mr. Therm. “This is the early fore¬ 
runner of the great winding gear you see at collieries 
to-day for bringing up miners and materials.” 

“ Is that man an Anglo-Saxon X ” asked Pat. 

“ D’you know, Bill X ” smiled Mr. Therm. 

“ He looks like the men I’ve read about in Chaucer’s 
stories,” said Bill doubtfully. 

“No, he’s later than that,” explained Mr. Therm. 
“ He’s a Tudor. Queen Elizabeth is on the throne at 
the moment.” 

“ But I thought they all wore ruffles and had swords,” 
said Pat. 


“ Only the grand people,” replied Mr. Therm. “ The 
poor people wore these simple garments.” 

They watched as a man driving a roiigh cart came and 
took the coal away. 

“ Of course, the very first pits, as we would understand 
them to-day,” .went on Mr. Therm, “were just shallow 
holes in the ground, and the coal was brought out by 
hand. Or sometimes, as they did in Scotland, they had 
ladders.” 

“ Where are we ? ” asked Pat. 

“ Newcastle, or rather near there,” said Mr. Therm. 
“ That was the great centre of the coal industry, though 
it was.hardly an industry for a hundred years or so yet. 
You see, one of the most astonishing things about coal 
is that it’s only in comparatively recent times that man 
realised the enormous source of wealth, of power, light 


and heat that he had under the earth. But come on, 
we must be off.” 

The Time Rocket shuddered slightly, and then, as the 
children watched, they saw mines grow bigger as 
Newcomen’s steam engine was invented, and so enabled 
water to be pumped out of them. 

“Where are we going now ?” asked Bill. 

“ Oh, somewhere in the eighteenth century,” smiled 
Mr. Therm. “ You name a year.” 

“ 1747,” replied Pat.immediately. 

“ 1747 it is then,” said Mr. Therm, and the Time 
Rocket came to a halt. . - 

They were near a crowded wharf, with great sailing ships 
in the background, barges, crowds of men in cocked hats 
and frock coats, a bustling, shouting concourse of humanity. 

“The City of London,” said Mr. Therm, and grinned 
to see the expressions of wonder on the 
children’s faces. 

“ This you see here is the Royal George 
Wharf, where the Newcastle colliers (that’s 
the ships) come and unload their goods. 
Newcastle was the great coal port.” 

“ What’s that man ? ” said Bill suddenly, 
pointing to a mag with a sack over his back 
walking away frffli the wharf. 

“That’s a ‘small coal* man,” answered 
Mr. Therm, “ he used to hawk coal round 
the streets, and he carries a bushel measure 
as well. His cry of * small coal ’ was one of 
the famous London street cries.” 

“Did they have gas lamps, sorry, do they 
have gas lamps now ? ” laughed Pat. 

“ Not yet,” said Mr. Therm. ' “ I think 
we’d better leave that till next week.” • 




OUR EXCITING NSW COMPETITION 

If you rearrange these jumbled letters . . . ALLSM OCAL 
. . . you will find they spell two words in the story above. 

When you have discovered them, explain in your own way (on a postcard, please, and 
in not more than fifty words !) what you think they have to do with gas. 

- Add your full name, address and age, then post the card to : _ 

Mr. Therm’s Time Rocket Competition No. 3, 

Children’s Newspaper, 3 Pilgrim Street, London, E.C.4 (Comp.). 

Mr. Therm will award £2 2s. Book Tokens for the three best entries he receives by 
Friday, 18th November ; neatness and age will be taken into account in the judging. 


MORE NEXT WEEK 

Issued by the Gos Council. 
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■•CUT-OUT* 


FREE! 


p 12 OLYMPIC & SPORTS □ I 
31 ANIMALS & BIROS Q J 
i 2 133 WHOLE WORLD [ j 
’5 9 TRIANGULAR STAMPS □ o 
" 27 QUEEN ELIZABETH Q 3 
STAMP ALBUM Q 2 

Just put a cross by the gift you would ^ - 

like and it will be sent ABSOLUTELY I 
FREE OF CHARGE together with J 
Approvals. (We can only afford to | 
give one free gift per person but \ 
additional items can be purchased at f 
8d. each or 3/- the lot. Money back ■ 

; guarantee.) Please tell your parents. I 
J BRIDGNORTH STAMP CO., LTD. | 
(Dept. M.57). BRIDGNORTH J 


'fw 

gg 

wg 

rtC 

Ha 


MATCHBOX LABELS 

100 European 4/- | 100 Asian 4/6 

50 Belgium 2/9' 50 Japan 2/9 

10 Portugal 2/6 1 50 World 2/3 

Album to Hold 600 Labels 3/- 
All items Post Free. Approvals on request. 
Please tell your parents. C.W.O. to: 
PHJLLABEL TRADE DIVISION LTD. 

6 COCKSETT AV., FARNBOROUGH, KENT 


too Different Stamps FREE! 

Plus Super Perforation Gauge to all 
applicants asking to see my famous 
4d. upwards Approvals. British Colonial 
or Foreign. Don’t delay, write today* 
enclosing 4|d. in stamps for postage. 
Please tell your parents. 

C. T. BUSH (CN52), 

53 Newlyn Way, Parkstone, Poole, DORSET 


★ JAPANESE ★ 


“SILK BOX" 

Containing 

Cocoons, Silk Fabrics, 
ltaw Silk, Silk Sewing 
Thread & Pamphlet 
on “Silkworms”. 

2/6 

Ideal for Schools. 


“SILK & JAPAN' 

Story of Silk Farms 
in Japan. 

In Colour 
with 

Over 100 Illustrations. 
5/6 

.A.E. for Lists. 


JOHN A. ANGEL (CN), 20, EDWARD AYENUE, 
BISHOPSTOKE, EASTLEIGH, HAMPSHIRE 


FREE ft FREE 

eight eight 


DIFFERENT QUEEN ELIZABETH 
1953 CORONATION STAMPS 

To those who ask for my approvals. 

(1) Queen Elizabeth pictorials ld.-6d. ea. 

(2) Foreign pictorials Id. - 3d. ea. 

(3) GYI. Colonials lid. - 6d. ea. 

Please state which required. Enclose 3d. 
for postage. Please get your parents consent. 
Apply to :— 

J. B. STAMP SERVICE, 21 CAD0GAN GDNS., 
C.HURCH END, FINCHLEY, LONDON, N.3 


G.B. GVI 2/6 and 5/- 
12 Stamps Depicting Hitler 
25 Different Stamps Cat. 5/- 
10 French Colonials 

Yes.. you may have one of these Free 
Gifts by enclosing a 3d. stamp or all four 
by enclosing 1/- P.O. asking to see my 

BARGAIN DISCOUNT APPROVAL. 

Please tell your parents. 

Owing to Clearance of Old Stock, I am 
now offering stamps at' - 

TREMENDOUSLY SLASHED PRICES, 

Write now to: 

D. M. HOWE 

76 DALE STREET, CHATHAM, KENT 


ic AN AMAZING FREE OFFER jr 
ROYAL HISTORICAL 
COMMEMORATIVE PACKET 
JUBILEE, CORONATION & ROYAL VISIT 
STAMPS 

This packet containing the above stamps 
from the British Commonwealth is offered 
FREE to applicants for my Bargain 
Approvals and enclosing 3d. for postage. 
Please tell your parents before replying . 
S.W. SALMON (C53) 1 l9BeechcroftRd.,lpswich 


PJIPP 110 different plus 
r HCL 3Victorian stamps 

Request approvals and enclose 
3d. postage. 

Please tell your parents. 

H PARKS, STILE COTTAGE, WOOTTON 
COURTNEY, MINEHEAD, SOMERSET 


BRITISH COLONIALS—FREE 

A new packet of 50 Different BRITISH 
EMPIRE used stamps, containing old and 
modern issues, Commeraoratives, Pictorials, 
Thematics, etc., is offered FREE to 
. applicants for our Approval Service. 
Please send 4$d. postage. 

(Price without Approvals — 1/6 post free.) 
Please tell your parents. 

SUMMIT STAMPS 

SEATON. WORKINGTON, CUMBERLAND 


STAMP PACKETS OF QUALITY 

(All Different) 


500 Whole World 
(without G.B.) 8/6 
100 China 1/6 

100 Hungary 2/- 
100 Great Britain 
(All Obsolete) 8/6 
50 —do— 2/- 
50 South Africa 3/- 
50 New Zealand 3/- 
25 Sweden 1/- 

25 Finland 1/- 

100 Australia 5/- 


12 Herm Island 

Triangulars 3/^ 


10 Gibraltar 
25 Congo 
10 Nepal 
25 Ceylon 
25 Jamaica 
10 Slam 
200 Germany 
100 France 
25 Malaya 
100 Brit. Empire 


Orders under 5/- please add 3d 
for return postage. 

We despatch per return. Satisfaction 
Guaranteed. 8-Page Illustrated List of Sets, 
Packets, Albums, etc., available Free on 
request, also Illustrated List of U.S.A. 
GIBBONS’ 1961 SIMPLIFIED WHOLE 
WORLD CATALOGUE, now ready, 
price 22/6, plus 2/- postage. 

J. A. L. FRANKS LTD. (Dept. C.N.) 
140 Fetter Lane, London, E.C.4 


WORLD OF STAMPS 


Big bargain for 4s 6d 

AND SOME DESIGNS FROM SWITZERLAND 


Last year several lucky people 
bought from their local post- 
offices booklets containing stamps 
without the normal perforations. 
Such printing errors are much 
prized by collectors and there is 
always keen competition to buy 
the “freaks” when they are 
offered for sale. 

Now another booklet contain¬ 
ing imperforate stamps has come 
to light. Bought at a post-office 
in Croydon a few weeks ago, it 
has a complete page of six 3d. 
stamps without perforations. 

The booklet is to be auctioned 
next week by the London Stamp 
Exchange and may realise £300. 

The early stamps of most 
countries, including the Penny 
Black, were not perforated and 
so had to be cut from the sheet 
with a pair of scissors. This was 
so inconvenient that most coun¬ 
tries soon began to perforate their 
sheets of stamps. 

A different method of separa¬ 
tion, known as rouletting, was 
also occasionally used. Instead of 
small holes a series of tiny cuts 
was made in the paper between 
the stamps. A sharp pull would 
then separate the stamps quite 
easily. 




For Finland’s first stamps, 
issued in 1860, the rouletting was 
not done in straight lines but in 
tiny curves. To mark the cen¬ 
tenary of the first issue, Finland 
has issued a special stamp show¬ 
ing the original design. On it can 
clearly be seen this unusual 
“serpentine” rouletting. 

“[Jnited Nations stamps, inten¬ 
ded for use .on mail posted at 
the U.N. headquarters in New 
York, are among the most popu¬ 
lar of modern issues. Less well- 
known, but just as attractive, are 
the special stamps which are used 
by the various United Nations 
agencies in Switzerland. 

Among these agencies is the 
World Meteorological Organisa¬ 
tion, at Geneva. It collects 
weather reports from all over the 
world, so that ships and aircraft 
can be warned of dangerous 
storms. 

Another agency at Geneva is 
the International Bureau of Edu-' 
cation. This performs many use¬ 
ful tasks, such as encouraging 
teachers to go out to schools in 
the backward countries of Africa 
and Asia, where many children 
still have no proper education. 

New stamps have been issued 


for each of the U.N. agencies. 
One of the World Meteorological 
Organisation stamps has an 
amusing design, with the sun, a 
cloud, raindrops, and a snowflake 
to represent the weather. A globe 
standing on a pile of books is 
one of the designs used for the 
Bureau of Education. 

For the European office of the 
United Nations, too, a new 



5-franc stamp has been issued. It 
has a view of the Palace of the 
Nations in Geneva, with the 
snow-capped Alps in the back¬ 
ground. 

A. few weeks ago I described 
some of the interesting slogan 
postmarks which are being used 
in various countries. The Head 
Postmaster of Dublin has very 
kindly sent me a specimen (repro¬ 
duced below) of an Irish slogan. 

As you can see, its message is 
really addressed to parents, but I 
think you will agree that we all 
ought to follow its good advice! 


chi/ \ 


th 


to clean 
e /’r tee 


- 


C. W. Hill 


THE CONWAYS TAKE COYER 


just above the shore, its trunk is 
covered in creeper and there’s a 
mass of stubs and bushes around 
it. And that’s not all—in front, 
slightly to the right of it and 
almost buried in the saltings, are 
three or four ribs of an old boat. 
One of them sticks up higher than 
the others and looks to me like 
a stake that’s been driven in 
among them, though at a casual 
glance you’d take it for part of 
the remains.” 

“ So the stake could be a marker 
on shore for this other wreck 
while the dead tree would have 
been a marker for the pilot? 

“That’s it,” Jerry nodded. “He 
planned to put the plane down as 
close in line with the tree as pos¬ 
sible.” 

Jane was looking up-river to¬ 
wards the distant launch. 

“But if the pilot was bringing 
the plane down on purpose why 
d’you figure he came near to 
piling up on the Mirelda’s deck?” 
she asked. 

“ When he - saw there were 
strangers around he had to make 
it look realistic,” Jerry answered 
reasonably. “ But he knew what 
he was doing and he guessed we’d 
duck and so wouldn’t see that it 


was really an act. He just 
switched his engine off and glided 
down over us, and then flattened 
out on the water.” 

“Giving you the shock of your 
lives made it more convincing,” 
Fergie smiled grimly. 

“ So you’ve practically con¬ 
vinced me,” declared Jane. “But 
how about that grappling hook? 
You’re going to be mighty lucky 
if you bring up anything impor¬ 
tant.” 

“Anything we bring up that 
doesn't come off the plane will be 
important,” was Jerry's dry com¬ 
ment. 

“And we’ve got all night to do 
it,” Fergie reminded them. 

Good progress 

- They sailed back up river with 
a following wind, making good 
progress over the tide. As they 
passed the diving launch Fergie 
and Jane concentrated on the 
marks ashore, confirming all that 
Jerry had told them. The frog¬ 
man was obviously under water, 
and both Dr. Bredon and the man 
at the winch hardly gave the pass¬ 
ing boat a glance. Jerry was 
relieved since he now had no wish 
to attract undue attention and 


arouse the doctor’s interest in the 
dinghy and her crew. They sailed 
on, close in shore to avoid the 
strength of the tide, anxious to 
get back to Potter’s Quay and 
prepare for the night’s expedition. 

Amos had gone when they re¬ 
turned to Mirelda, and Fergie and 
Jerry immediately went off to the 
boatyard to find the grapnel and a 
strong length of line. Jane had 
an appetising spread waiting for 
them on the cabin table when they 
returned with the gear, which in¬ 
cluded Fergie's old, but light, out¬ 
board motor. After a leisurely 
meal and a review of their plans, 
Jane cleared away and her com¬ 
panions loaded the gear into 
Whisper, with the outboard motor 
all ready for use if it was required. 

It was decided to time their 
arrivaLoff the island at about mid¬ 
night which meant, allowing for 
the unfavourable tide, a departure 
soon after ten o’clock. The wait¬ 
ing period kept them fully occu¬ 
pied; there were still a number of 
things to do and later, while Fergie 
and Jerry studied the chart, poring 
over the Gullmarsh area, Jane 
made sandwiches and packed 
them with two flasks of coffee in 
a waterproof hamper. The time 


passed quickly enough until the 
moment came to set off. 

They lay course across river to 
come up with the island on the 
same side, and Fergie sailed as 
close in as possible to miss the 
strongest of the flood. It was a 
clear, starlit night with a fresh 
beam wind, and Whisper sailed 
comfortably at a smart pace. 

There were no lights ashore as 
the dark finger of the jetty hove 
into view, and they could just 
discern the launch alongside the 
wooden piles. Soon launch and 
timbers were fading astern and 
Fergie and his crew peered ahead 
for the marker buoy. 

Dropping the grapnel 

Jerry was the first to spot it 
and Fergie at once eased the main- 
sheet, spilling the wind until the 
boat was just stemming the tide. 
Taking up the grapnel—an awk¬ 
ward, anchor-type instrument with 
several flukes sprouting upwards 
from one end like steel claws— 
Jerry moved to the stern. 

“Here she goes!” he whispered, 
and dropped the object lightly into 
the water. As the line ran out, 
Fergie hauled in the sheet and 
they began moving again. 


Jerry waited tensely for a tug 
on the line. When it came a few 
moments later he started to haul 
in with all the excitement of a 
fisherman playing a record catch. 
Fergie let go the sheet again and 
Jane took the tiller while he helped 
Jerry on the line. There was a 
momentary hitch as the flukes 
clawed on some immovable ob¬ 
ject below and then, in response 
to a sudden jerk, the grapnel re¬ 
leased itself and they felt some¬ 
thing move up with it. 

Before they could get the line 
in, a weed-covered square of 
broken wood floated to the sur¬ 
face. Jerry steered it to the 
transom with an oar, then shield¬ 
ing his torch with his hands he 
flashed the light on it. 

“Look!” he whispered hoarsely. 
“That’s no part of the plane!” 

“Put the light out,” Fergie 
warned urgently. “I can see it. 
Looks like a broken hatch-cover 
from a boat.” 

Jane jerked round, her voice 
edged with panic. 

“Quick then!” she ordered. 
“Get it aboard and let’s get out of 
here. There’s someone on the 
jetty with a light!” 

To be continued 
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I PUZZLE 1 
|PARADE I 
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CONTAINERS 

The names of five different 
kinds of container are needed to 
complete the words below. Can 
you find the three-letter words 
needed? 

UN . . . NY Mysterious 
DES ... 1C Tyrannical 
COM ... ED Joined 
RE . . . ERATE Get better 
EX . . . DED Stretched 


Stop! Look! Listen and Think 


DORMOUSE DITTY 

“^Y t inter is coming,” the dor¬ 
mouse said, 

Solemnly shaking his sleepy head. 
“I have feasted on acorns, nhts 
. and fruits, 

Em so plump I can’t bend to tie 
my boots. .' ' 

Soon the frosts will come and the 
leaves will fall. 

But I shall sleep snugly, curled in 
a ball. 

In my nest, quite safe from the 
icy blast, 

I shall slumber and dream till the 
Winter’s past.” 

Reckless Roger 

J^eckless Roger on the river, 
Finds his punt beyond control. 
Half an hour of frantic struggling. 
Sends poor Roger up the pole. 


0ne Autumn evening young Roe¬ 
buck trotted excitedly along 
a deer path with his mother and 
sister. They were after rose hips, 
a new kind of supper for him, and 
this path, Mrs. Roe Deer said, 
crossed the track of the monsters 
called Steam Trains, which passed 
through the Forest. 

Often the tiny deer (even the 
mother was only about 26 inches 
tall) paused to Look, Listen, and 
Think. But Roebuck was often 
too excited to bother about the 
last of these safety rules. 

“Remember Wise Owl's words: 
•.Lives have been saved by think¬ 
ing,” his mother chided. Roebuck 
tossed his head. As if he could 
not recognise danger sounds by 
now without thinking! 


Presently they reached the 
monsters’ runway. “Across that 
rail track,” said mother deer, as 
they crouched behind an oak, “we 
found wild rose bushes last year. 
Listen! Here comes a monster 
now. He cannot leave his run¬ 
way, so we are safe here.” 

With a roaring rumble the train 
advanced, and passed. “Come 
on,” urged Roebuck then. But his 
mother said: 

“Wait! I am thinking. That is 
a ditferent monster from last year. 
He roars differently. 1 feel sure 
it is not safe to cross.” 

' “You arc right, ma’am,” cried 
Wise Owl from above. “Steam 
train monsters have indeed gone. 
These, with their different roar, 
are called Electric. And they 
leave a magic spell over their 
trackway, so that all who touch it 
in' crossing fall asleep for ever. 
Stoat did last week. Not that I 
mourn that wicked monster, but 
you and yours are different.” 

“Now I see what you mean by 
Thinking,” cried Roebuck con¬ 
tritely, as they set off for another 
wild rose bush to which Owl 
directed them. And later, he told 
all his other deer friends, so the 
path across the rail track was 
declared closed. 

Jane Tiiornicroft 

ODD MAN OUT 

Can you name the odd man out 
among these great thinkers?- 
^ristotle; Euripides; Socrates; 

Virgil, Archimedes, Pythagoras. 



RAISING AN 
ANIMAL ON 
THE RIGHT 
LINES 

A very popular 
animal will take 
shape before your 
eyes if you simply 
carry a line from one 
number to the next. 


MY GAT 

M y cat is such a lazy one, 

Sometimes he sleeps all day. 
He never comes to join me 
When I want to play. [bed, 
At night time, when I’m tucked in 
And waiting there for sleep, 

My lazy cat is wide awake 
And playing at my feet. 

Word diamond 

Can you find the answers from 
the clues given? If you'do so cor¬ 
rectly, you will find that the 
middle letters reading both down¬ 
wards and across will spell the 
name of something very sweet. 


Crossword Puzzle 

READING ACROSS. 1 Recept¬ 
acle. 9 Duelling sword. 10 Tree 
or fruit. 11 Connects foot to leg. 
13 Hill. 15 Headgear. 17 Strives 
for something better. 20 Saint. 
21 Devoured. 22 Knock-out. 
24 At that time.. 26 South Ameri¬ 
can coin. 28 Even. 29 Small ball 
of medicine. 30 Stringed instru¬ 
ment of the Ancient Greeks. 
READING DOWN. 1 North 
American coin. 2 Out of Print. 
■3 Comes closer. 4 Number. 
5 Sick. 6 She has an uncle or 
aunt. 7 Printers’ measure. 8 To 
harvest. 12 Join. 14 Taken by 
witness. 16 Requests. 18 A TV 
“ jury.” . 19 Repulse. 20 Halt. 
23 Soft mud. 25 Old measure 
about a yard long. 27 Cambridge¬ 
shire town famed for its cathedral. 
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Answer next week 


JJead of a cat 
Rather timid 
Male bee 
Large fern 

Cocoa is the chief ingredient 

Idiotic 

Tired 


THREE’S COMPANY 

In this word puzzle (a) is a clue to a three-letter word which, 
with another letter added, gives the answer to ( h). A farther 
letter is added to make a five-letter answer to clue (c). 
Example: fee, feet, fleet. Answers are given in column 5 


Where pigs are kept 
End of a page. 

NAME ME 

][ may take the form of an ever¬ 
green tree, 

I am also the cry of a hound. 

If you would find me then skirt 
the coast. 

For there I am always found. 


1. (a) Make a wager. 

(b) Supremely good. 

(c) Wild animal. 

2. (a) Used for cooking. 

(b) Gasp for breath. 

(c) Colouring substance. 

3. (a) Baby’s bed. 

(b) Price. 

(c) Land by shore. 


4. (a) Finish. 

(b) To ward off. 

(c) Kind of devil. 

5 (a) Take a seat. 

(b) Set apart for building. 
’ (c) Grudging ill-will. 

6. (a) No longer young. 

(b) Exchanged for money. 

(c) Not gas or liquid. 



Fitting a funnel 


<* >'*>) w- 
yiiZ&rtvts: 
j(tWkK 


The funnel of the new Canadian 
Pacific liner. Empress of Canada, 
is swung into place by a giant 
crane at her Tyneside yard. 
Weighing 64 tons, this stream¬ 
lined funnel is specially designed 
to prevent smoke from being 
a nuisance. 


Words with two 
meanings 

See how quickly you can find 
the answer to each of the follow¬ 
ing clues? 

Q-ives light, or is' the whole 
world. 

On a car, or on a girl’s head. 

On the feet, or in the garden. 
Seen on railways, or on washing- 
day. 

Girl’s name, or a spinning 
machine. 

Said to fly, or holds a cup. 


BIRD-CHARM 

attracts and feeds the birds 



Hung, by the window or in 
the garden, the Birdcharm 
acts like magic. Watch the 
birds fly to it; it’s great 
fun to study their antics at 
close quarters. Thousands 
have been sold, arid hundreds 
of repeat orders,- Your friends 
would love one, too! 

ONLY ffc if* plus 6d. postage 
#&/ 1/ and packing, 

14 for 10/- post free.) 

From Capsules Ltd., Stretford, Lancs. 
Money refunded In full if not satisfied. 

i- '— 1 — 1 —— — — — 

Please send me the Bird-Charm garden 
novelty for which I enclose P.O. value 3/-. 

NAME..... 

ADDRESS. 


Post to Capsules Ltd., Stretford, Lancs. 

CN.2 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES 

Name me. Bay. Containers wanted. 
Un-can-ny ; des-pot-ic ; com-bin-ed ; 
re-cup-erate ; ex-pan-ded. One word 
with two meanings. Globe ; bonnet ; 
hose ; lines ; Jenny ; saucer. Word 
diamond. C 

sHy Odd Man Out: 

drOne Virgil was a Roman; 

braCken therestwereGreeks. 
CHOCOLATE 
fooLish 
we Ary 
sTy 
E 

THREE’S COMPANY 

1 bet, best, beast. ? pan, pant, 
paint. 3 cot, cost, coast. 4 end, 
fend, fiend. 5 sit, site, spite. 6 old, 
sold, solid. 


XMAS GIFT 


FOUR LEAD PENCILS 
in attractive box 

all Gold-stamped same 
name. These pencils also 
make an ideal little 
personal Gift for 
each guest at 
children's parties. 



NORTHERN 


_ . PER BOX 
)} E POST 
A, y FREE 

Please give names in 
BLOCK LETTERS 

NOVELTIES 


Dept. 3, UNDERCUFFE, BRADFORD, 2 


SCIENTIFIC SUPPLIES 

We can help you to enjoy your leisure 
hours. A scientific hobby is absorbingly 
interesting and, being educational, can 
help you with your future career. 

CHEMISTRY 

We supply apparatus and chemicals for 
the young scientist. Send 4d. in stamps 
for lists showing sets of parts, etc. 

BIOLOGY 

We have a student’s microscope at 
£5.10.0. Send 3d. stamp for leaflet. 

RADIO & ELECTRONICS 
Transistors are fascinating to work 
with. Loudspeaker radios need small 
batteries only. Learn howl Notes -on 
transistors — 8d. stamps. 

We are always pleased to advise parents¬ 
considering Birthday or Xmas presents. 
Please write in good time. 

MORCO EXPERIMENTAL SUPPLIES 
8 & 10 Granville Street, Sheffield 2 
Telephone: 274C1 
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Springboks eager 
to meet London 
Counties again 


The (children’s Newspaper, 12th November, I960 


r [ 1 HE South African rugby tourists 
are looking forward to Satur¬ 
day's match at Twickenham with 
particular relish. They are due to 
meet the London Counties—the 
only side to beat the 1951-52 
tourists—and are determined to 
reverse that result. 

Only three of the side that beat 
the Springboks nine years ago are 
still playing first-class rugby: Ted 
Woodward (Wasps), David Gil¬ 
bert-Smith (London Scottish), and 
“Johnny” Johnson (Metropolitan 
Police). These three will join the 
rest of the 1951 Counties team at 
the traditional dinner held after 
the match with the tourists. 

Leading the Counties side will 
be Dickie Jeeps, the tough scrum 
half and captain of England. Jeeps 
has had plenty of experience of 
the South African style of play, 


for he was scrum half in the 
British Lions’ tour of the Union 
five years ago. 

It looks as though the Counties 
will have a tough job on their 
hands on Saturday, for the Spring¬ 
boks have certainly made a fine 
start to the tour. In the first 
match, in spite of missing eight 
conversions and four penalty 
kicks, they beat the Southern 
Counties 29-9. Admittedly, the 
Counties side was a collection of 
players unfamiliar with each 
other’s moves, but the huge South 
Africans handled the greasy ball 
with great confidence, passing with 
speed and accuracy. 

With a completely changed 
team the tourists then defeated 
Oxford University, and followed 
this with a clear-cut win against 
Cardiff, who until then had been 
unbeaten this season. 


London Bobbies in the making 





One of "IH& 

(SREMEST OF EARLY 
BRITISH ATHLETES WAS 

W.6.6EGR.GE ,vjho 

NEVER TRAINEE), NEVER DIETED 
-AND WAS A LIFELDNS MARTYR 
To ASTHMA... 

YET tSE 0 R<SE 
WON IZ A-A.A. 

CHAMPIONSHIPS 
And his record 
time for the Mile 

(4 Min. 12*/* SEC.), 

SET UP IN ISSfc,REMAINED 
, The WORLD'S BEST FOR 
More than 30 veaks. 


The new Metropolitan Police 
Cadet Corps has now started 
training London's future Bobbies 
at its school at Hendon. There 
are 120 students between the ages 
of 16 and I7j, selected from over 
1,000 applicants. The course takes 
three years, with successful 
students becoming eligible as 
policemen after their 19th birth¬ 
day. To start with, most of the 
time is taken up with general 
education and strenuous physical 
training as we see here. A class 
watching two Judo experts is seen 
above; and on the left is a line of 
cadets at physical drill. 


Quick progress 
by schoolboy 
soccer stars 

Jn April! 1957, the English 
Schools football team beat 
Ireland 3-0 at Belfast. One of the 
outstanding English boys was 
Norbert Stiles, the Manchester 
right-half. On the Irish side was 
another brilliant player, Jimmy 
Nicholson. 

Today these two lads are win¬ 
ning high praise as the Man¬ 
chester United first team wing- 
halves, and this Wednesday Jimmy 
plays for the full Ireland. team 
against Scotland. 

Two other members of that 
England schoolboy team have also 
played their first games in First 
Division football during recent 
weeks—Bobby Tumbling, the 
Chelsea left-winger, and Derek 
Woodley, of West Ham. 

Something for 
every lad 

There can be few lads unable to 
find something of interest in 
The Boy’s World, published by 
Blackie at 10s. 6d. Really excel¬ 
lent value, it has 576 pages and is 
divided into five sections: Sport, 
Achievements of Science and In¬ 
vention, Nature, Exploration and 
Travel, Miscellaneous. 

Here, chosen at random, are 
just a few of the subjects covered: 
Famous Soccer Clubs, Youth Hos¬ 
telling, Making a Cartoon Film, 
Catching Wild Animals Alive, 
Oddities of the Ocean, Flying 
Across the Pole, Climbing Mount 
Everest, How to Write a Play. 

Certainly a book with something 
for everyone—and never a dull 
moment. 


Dave Thomas hangs 
up his gloves 


J)ave Thomas was one of the 
seven Olympic boxers selected 
for England’s team to meet Ire¬ 
land twice this week—at the Royal 
Albert Hall on Thursday evening 
and at Luton on Saturday. 

But after winning his bout in 
the London v. Prague match, 
Britain’s most successful heavy¬ 
weight announced his retirement. 

A former London dustman, 23- 
year-old Dave Thomas is now a 
Bank of England messenger. 
Although still as keen as ever on 
the sport he first entered as a 13- 
year-old schoolboy, he feels he 
must concentrate on his future, 

BEST OF THE 
YEAR 

The Lady Reed Trophy, pre¬ 
sented annually for the best 
English field events performance, 
has been won by Mary Bignal— 
who recently announced that she 
is giving up athletics. She won 
the award for her long-jumping. 

Two men shared the C. N. 

Jackson Trophy for the out¬ 
standing athlete of the year—Don 
Thompson, winner of the 50 kilo¬ 
metres walk in the Rome 
Olympics, and Peter Radford, 
Britain’s fastest-ever sprinter. 

2)avid Allen, the Gloucester¬ 
shire and England off-spin 
bowler, who will shortly be leav¬ 
ing with the M.C.C. team for the 
tour of New Zealand, has been 
awarded the Cricket Writers 
Trophy as the best young 
cricketer of 1960. 


SCRAPBOOK: Hockey 



No amateur boxer of recent 
years can claim a better record 
of consistency. He lost only ten 
of his 140 bouts; won the A.B.A. 
heavyweight championship three 
times in succession; gained an 
Empire Games and a European 
Games silver medal; boxed for 
Britain in the Olympics; has repre¬ 
sented England in dozens of inter¬ 
national matches. 

The name of Thomas may not 
disappear from the boxing scene, 
however. Dave’s younger brother, 
Pat, also a heavyweight, will com¬ 
pete in next year’s A.B.A. cham¬ 
pionships. 

Signed for Arsenal 



•••. . v..^i 

A possible soccer star of the 
future is 15-year-old Johnny 
Samuels of Grundisburgh, 
near Ipswich, Johnny has 
already represented Suffolk 
Schools at both football and 
cricket, and at the end of the 
Autumn term he is to join the 
Arsenal. 



REFUND IF NOT WORTH DOUBLE 
T.V. TABLE & 
EXTRA URGE] 
RECORD CABINET 

Not only sand 
polished but ALSO 
sprayed light or 
medium 

WALNUT tone. Note 
roomy bookcase at ends— one converts 
to Magazine Rack by insertion of sloping 
panel as ilius., 59/6 carr. 6/6, or sent for 
£1, bal. 6 mthly, payts. 8/-, plus carr. 
Well built contemporary piece. Solves 
record problem, ideal stand for T.V., Radio 
or Record player, 30" X 15" X 24" high. 
Modern sliding doors. Partitioned for 
classification, holds up to 200 records 
(upright for perfect condition). Of seasoned 
timber. Detachable legs. LISTS. 


(XtEADQUABTEH & 0ENERAL SUPPLIES LTD. 


GENUINE BRITISH NAVAL 

PURE WOOL 

^ HEAVYWEIGHT 4 - 

ymmvssL 

reat purchase / I w, 


!POST ETC2'6i 


Great purchase 
30,000 from 
Admiralty thus 
fantastic price! New and 
unissued. Made for 
immunity from icy Antarctic 
cold for submarine crews, 
etc. DON’T SUFFER this 
winter. Made for warmth, 
super comfort and lasting 
wear, of heavy knit soft 
springy wool. Ribbed crew neck, cuffs & waist. 
Attractive traditional Navy Blue. Full length, 
goes right over hips. Long sleeves. Plenty of 
shoulder room. Sizes up to 40—19/6, post 2/6. 
42 to 50 3/6 ex. Also for women. Wool alone 
cost far morel Refund guarantee. LISTS. 
(Dept. CN/6), 196-200 Coldharbeur Lane, 
Loughboro' June., London, S.E.5. Open Sat. 
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